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Texaco Marfak is the longer-lasting 
chassis lubricant that stays on the job. 
Heavy loads and rough service won't 
squeeze or jar it out of bearings. Texaco 
Marfak seals against abrasive dirt, 
keeps rust-forming moisture off metal. 
Parts last longer, maintenance costs 
less. 

In wheel bearings, use Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty. It provides fluid lubrica- 
tion inside the bearing, but retains its 
original consistency at the edges .. . 
sealing itself in, sealing out dirt and 
moisture. Protects against rust, too. No 


HIT IT! Marfak won't splatter like ordinary 
grease — proof that heavy loads and rough 
roads won‘t hammer it out of spring shackles, 
tie rods and other chassis parts... that 
Marfak gives safer, longer-lasting protection 
with fewer applications. 


seasonal change is required. 

For crawler track mechanisms, use 
Texaco Track Roll Lubricant. It assures 
longer life for all parts, and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineet 
explain the Texaco Simplified Lubrica 
tion Plan, and show you how it can 
reduce costs all around. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco 
Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 1, 
New York. 


MORE THAN 300 MILLION POUNDS OF MARFAK HAVE BEEN SOLD! 
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TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR ALL CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
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HERBERT 
HOOVER: 


Engineer 


ing man became slightly ill on a speeding coast-to- 

coast train. Against the man’s protests, the train was 
halted at the next stop, and a doctor called. News spread 
quickly and soon stations all along the line were crowded 
with worried-looking people, and by the time the train 
reached New York, the entire country was in a state of 
anxiety. The man, still agile for his seventy-five years, 
was serene as usual, but noticeably surprised when he 
stepped from the train and found a battery of reporters. 


“T don’t know what all the excitement is about,” he said. 
“T had nothing but a touch of indigestion.” 


This story does more than present an insight into the 
character of the United States’ only living ex-president: 
it illustrates how after some forty odd years of public 
life, Herbert Hoover has endeared himself to the American 
people. What is even more phenomenal, is that his fame 
has steadily increased since he last held an elected office 
nearly two decades ago, rather than to have faded and died. 
To the United States and to the world, Hoover is a living 
symbol of many cherished things. 

The unruffled calm of this quiet man belies the life of 
activity and, indeed, adventure that has been his. On first 
impression Hoover is imperturbable almost to a point of 
coolness, but he is staunchly defended by all who know 
him as one of the most sincerely human of great men. And 
those who study the fabric of his life will find a wide 
thread of Americanism running through it from the be- 
ginning; an Americanism he has taught and will continue 
to teach against all comers. 

- Orphaned at nine and sent to live with relatives on an 
Iowa farm, Hoover spent a childhood that evolved around 
the Quaker doctrine of religion and hard work. As a good 
farm hand must be half mechanic, the future President of 
the United States soon discovered that he was able to get 
a balky machine going in less time than his cousins. 
Young Hoover could make a screwdriver or pair of pliers 
do almost unbelieveable tricks, and he decided early in 


[" last summer a grandfatherly, almost cherubic look- 


life that whatever he did later to earn a living must be 
technical in nature. 


Moves to Oregon 


After several years in lowa Bert Hoover was sent to live 
with other relatives in Oregon. Here he picked up the 
ends of his education again and managed to complete 
most of his high school subjects before going to work in 
a real estate office as a clerk. The firm handled much of 
the mining property in the area, and it was because of this 
that he met many engineers in the gold hunting business. 
Their fascinating stories of a rough-and-tumble outdoor 
life, coupled with his natural interest for things mechani- 
cal, sold him on the idea of becoming an engineer. In the 
fall he decided to enter a new school to be known as Stan- 
ford University. After a few skirmishes with relatives who 
couldn’t understand why he didn’t go to a Quaker college, 
he won family approval. 


Because of his fragmentary education, Stanford officials 
decided to let him enter as a “special” if he could pass 


the entrance examinations. To prepare for them he went § 


to a local business college during the summer months and 
studied the vital mathematics he needed. When the school 
term opened he felt confident of passing the tests—he 
didn’t! He needed more math and English, but sympathetic 
professors allowed him to enter on the condition he take 
special tutoring. 

For four years Hoover studied hard. When he wasn't 
occupied with the sliderule or drawing board, he was op- 
erating any number of small businesses to bring in badly 
needed dollars. He did everything from secretarial work 
to servicing a laundry route (at five o’clock in the 
morning). But, prophetically enough, he did find time to 
dabble in campus politics. 

Hoover, ever a champion of complete democracy, could 
not abide by the stuff-shirted attitude of the Greek letter 
fraternities of that time. He and others organized a strong 
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Sulitical party and by astute political activity, especially 
among the young ladies, managed to win the important 
ices. Thirty years later, one of his associates of this 
Meriod said of Hoover: “Bert didn’t have ‘popularity’ he 
fad ‘standing.’ The bleachers never rose when he passed ; 
mit subtly he expressed and radiated leadership. I was 
Mider and probably better at expressing myself, but when- 
wer | went to Hoover with a proposal, I found myself 
wondering a little apprehensively what he would think, as 
hough he were my major professor.” 


Leaves College 


Once out of college, Hoover, the young mining engineer 
filled with boundless enthusiasm, soon learned some en- 
gineering facts of life. The “practical miner” still held 
the reins; and this hardy son of the soil scorned the “col- 
lege-bred” as impractical and visionary. Good mining 
engineers with fine technical training were still by way of 
disguise, wearing rough clothes, chewing tobacco, and de- 
basing their grammar. Innocently, Hoover revealed his 
@ducation and was unable to find a job. 


In order to ‘eat, he took a job as a laborer in a May- 
flower gold mine in California. For eight hours a day or 
night, he pounded a drill, shoveled ore, or pushed a hand 
ear. About this time gold was struck in far-off Australia, 
and the thrilling reactions were too much for a man of 
twenty-two to ignore. He sailed in 1897. 


Coolgardie, a center of the gold mining areas, where 
Hoover started work, was a wide-open mining camp 
plunked down on a desert. Of the native Australian and 
imported Cornish miners, Hoover once remarked: “They 
had a great virtue in their joys; when they did get solace 
from the desert in drink, they never shot up the town— 
wil they ran to sentiment. They’d put their arms around each 
o live ” 
1p the other’s shoulders and sing of Mother. 


mplete | To this day Hoover has no love for the camel. Explora- 
ork in | tion and development were pushing steadily outward into 
uch of § the desert, and many distant inspection trips were made on 
of this § the backs of the slow moving beasts. Hoover found him- 
siness, — self charged with determining metallurgical methods, de- 
utdoor — signing equipment, and planning means of development 
chani- § for ten large mines in a group of mixed ownership. Hoover 
In the — went at the job of putting them under the American plan. 
Stan. In a few short months, the mine superintendents and en- 
s who § gineers were all from the United States—many old class- 
yllege, mates from Stanford. 


ust be 


Goes to China 

is and } LY this time Hoover’s reputation as a brilliant engineer 
school “28 wide-spread. It was quite natural, then, that the 
i Chinese government, intent on developing its resources, 
thet should ask Hoover to take charge. Once in China, with 


> tale his young bride, Hoover’s explorations proved that the 
world’s greatest deposits of coal underlay northeastern 
, China, The other minerals turned out a disappointment. 
wasn" § He found no lead, iron or copper of quantity. But his days 
hy sk weren't to suffer from lack of excitement for the Boxer 
a i Rebellion broke out and Hoover and his wife. along with 
"al other foreigners, were forced to defend themselves in the 
n the & city of Tientsin for four harrowing and dangerous weeks. 
me 10 § When the “war” was over, Hoover’s job had been abolished 
by the new political regime. 


could 

letter But opportunities for engineers were abundant and the 

trong Hoover’s responses to them during the next twelve years 
took them again to China and Australia, and on to Russia, 

meer 
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Burma, Italy, Central America, and elsewhere. He became 
identified with a score of mining companies and was 
managing director for several. 


Writes Book 


In 1909 appeared his. book on Principals of Mining, 
and in 1912 a translation by himself and his wife from 
the mediaeval Latin of Agricola’s De Re Metallich, an 
exhaustive treatise on mining and smelting pubiished in 
1550. 

Herbert Hoover’s transition from engineer to statesman 
is not clearly defined. Throughout his life, when time per- 
mitted, he has been active in various engineering activi- 
ties, and he has never lost his interest in the technician 
and his work. But as his stature grew, he found himself 
being pressed into service wherever quick and effective 
organization was needed. World War I was to bring him 
fame as an administrator. 

The occupation of Belgium and northern France by 
the German armies established an impassable ring of 
steel around seven-and-a-half million Belgians and two- 
and-a-half million Frenchmen. The isolated people were 
doomed to starvation if the ring could not be broken and 
philanthropy allowed to get supplies through. The 
Belgium National Relief Committee called on Hoover to 
organize it for the life-saving work. 


Gets Food Through 


First, with matchless diplomacy, Hoover arranged with 
the warring nations to permit passage through the block- 
ade of food and clothing. Then he appealed to the charity 
of the world and arranged with the governments of France. 
England and the United States, to advance funds for the 
purchase of food. During four long and difficult years, 
about five million tons of food and clothing meved to the 
suffering people. This huge work was accomplished in the 
face of great and continuing diplomatic and practical diffi- 
culties, and its success brought far-flung attention to 
Hoover. 

From World War I until he became president in 1928, 
followed a series of back-breaking jobs that only added 
luster to his name. He ran this country’s food production 
and rationing after we entered the war in 1917, with a 
minimum of complaints from producers and the public. 
After the armistice he headed the American Relief Ad- 


. 
ini During World War 
Hoover As Food Administrator ing d I. 
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Hoover when President of the United States. He loved to 
ride horses but found camels monotonous. 


ministration, charged with the responsibility of using one 
hundred million dollars appropriated by Congress to help 
the needy in twenty-three countries. When the money gave 
out he asked his friends to form a private charitable or- 
ganization. This was done with the result that some eight 
million children received free meals well into 1922. 
While he was Harding’s Secretary of Commerce, he 
published American Individualism, a book that strongly 
avowed his great faith in America and its people. He was 


in love with his country, and his faithful friends rewarded 
his patriotism by nominating him for president in 1928, 

While Hoover was President the stock market crashed, 
He believed the distress was temporary and that American 
businessmen only needed an opportunity to work them. 
selves out of the debacle. But he was hamstrung by the 
downward spiral of deflation, and after 1931 by a congress 
that fought nothing but itself. It was only after a strenu. 
ous effort and a remarkable display of leadership that the 
Administration finally succeeded in obtaining enactment 
in 1932 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a re 
lief measure. 

Hoover retired in 1932 after an unsuccessful attempt 
to be re-elected. He continued to champion the America 
he knew and believed in, but to a new generation he was 
not well known or understood. It is paradoxical to note, 
however, that at the Republican Convention in 1948, these 
same young people formed the bulk of those who demon. 
strated before the aging statesman with such vigor that 
it was an hour before they could be quieted. 


Heads Commission 


Herbert Hoover’s recent work as head of the Commis 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov. 
ernment, has brought nothing but praise from a!l quarters, 
At seventy-five the great organizer and administrator was 
again called upon to serve his country. Theodore Roose 
velt, Taft, Wilson, Hoover, himself, when president, and 
Franklin Roosevelt, all complained of the lack of common 
sense in the set-up of the Executive Branch. Into Hoover's 
hands Republican Speaker of the House Martin and Demo. 
cratic President Truman placed the grave responsibility 
of untangling the maze and bring true reform. 

Today, in heart and soul, Herbert Hoover is essentially 
the same Quaker boy who helped his uncle run a farm 
His philosophy is the philosophy of Christ, and the one 
by which he has lived. It is this philosophy, he believes, 
that alone can triumph over the teachings of Karl Man; 
teachings, Hoover fears, that threaten to create a world 
without a soul. 


Aged 75, Hoover was to do some of his most important work as head of the Commission. 
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Oscar H. Koch, President, TSPE, (1.) looks over plans with Alan G. Stanford, President of the NSPE. 


Texas Set For Meeting 


sPE will be in the national spotlight during the Society's 

Houston, Texas, convention, December 8, 9, and 10, 

when the signal honor of “The greatest engineer of 
our time” is conferred upon former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover has expressed a desire to receive the honor 
in person, but as circumstances will not permit, he has 
delegated Jesse H. Jones, former Secretary of Commerce 
and Secretary of the Interior, to accept on his behalf. The 
ceremony of presentation will be at the Saturday night, 
December 10, banquet in the ballroom of the Rice Hotel. 
according to Mason G. Lockwood, general chairman of 
convention arrangements. 

Mr. Lockwood said all indications point to the largest 
NSPE annual meeting attendance on record, particularly 
because the Texas society has scheduled its annual meet 
for the same time and place. 

Advance reports point to a program that will be of great 
value to the individual professionally. Many of the coun- 
try’s outstanding engineers will be in attendance, and the 
sessions held each morning and afternoon will be discus- 
sion meetings open to all. Such much talked about subjects 
as Point 4 and professional unity will be thoroughly 
reviewed. 


Extends Welcome 


Oscar H. Koch, President, Texas Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, who are in general charge of the meet- 
ing, says: “I will not have to stoop to the notorious Texas 
bragging—if this be stooping—to impress upon members 
a NSPE that they are due for a great time in a great 
ily, 

“As for the ‘great time,’ ” Mr. Koch continued, “Texas 
Professional engineers have been planning for weeks, 
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through their committees, to make the December conven- 
tion thoroughly enjoyable and interesting, Houston is suf- 
ficiently near the Gulf of Mexico and the South Texas 
ranches to offer unusual diversions according to your 
choice.” 

Mr. Koch points out that, “As for the ‘great city!’ Hous- 
ton (as well as my own city of Dallas), is one of this 
country’s finest examples in its industrial development of 
the skill of professional engineers in designing and plan- 
ning for commerce and industry. It is a region expanding 
rapidly.” 

Mr. Warren S. Bellows, president of the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has added his welcome to Mr. Koch’s. 
Mr. Bellows, who is himself a member of NSPE and 
TSPE, says that, “Every citizen joins with his neighbor in 
assuring visitors to our community that they should ‘feel 
right at home.’ This greeting is my way of leaving the 
‘latch key’ out for you.” 


Much Activity Planned 


Plans for diversion are nearly complete. For the 
evening of the first day a cocktail party has been arranged 
at the fabulous new Shamrock Hotel, which attracted na- 
tional attention when officially opened. A noonday lunch- 
eon will be held the following day in the Rice Hotel crystal 
ballroom. That afternoon, following a sightseeing tour, 
visitors will be taken for a trip down the Houston Ship 
Channel to the rustic, but highly popular, San Jacinto Inn 
for a Texas dinner. Here a charming group of “Melody 
Maids” will entertain. For those who desire it, a side trip 
to the Battleship Texas and to America’s tallest monument, 
the San Jacinto Memorial, is promised. 

Convention headquarters wil] be maintained at the Rice 
Hotel, which is centrally located in the downtown business 


be | 
| 
| 
| 
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section of Houston. 

General arrangements in Houston are in charge of an 
executive committee, including Noah E. Hull, Fred C. 
Brandt and Robert M. Hutchison, all officers of San 
Jacinto Chapter, Texas Society of Professional Engineers, 
who are working closely with Mr. Lockwood. 


Ladies Are Assured 
Of Active Program 


The ladies who come to the Annual Meeting in Houston 
can be assured of the best in entertainment, according to 
Mrs. Lowber D. Snow, Chairman for the ladies. “Our 
ladies’ group,” she said, “will be on the boat trip to San 
Jacinto (see program on this page) and will attend the 
Texas dinner and related events, which would have par- 
ticular appeal to visitors from other states.” 

Mrs. Snow, a native of Ontario, who moved to the Lone 
Star State after becoming the wife of a Texas profes- 
sional engineer, has had plenty of experience with arrange- 
ments for conventions and meetings. Her husband, who is 
first assistant chief engineer of Gulf Oil Corporation at 
Houston, is active in organization work and has often 
called upon his wife for help. 

“We expect the largest attendance of women at the 
December meeting that we have ever had, and consequent- 
ly, our program for them will be more expansive than 
ever. Al] are warmly invited,” Mrs. Snow said. 


Attendance at Meeting Affords 
Chance to See Mexico 


Those who attend the annual meeting will be in an 
excellent position to pay a visit to our neighbors below 
the border—Mexico. The United States Travel Agency. 
807 15th St., Washington, D. C., has arranged two post- 
convention tours to the colorful country. Tour “A” is 
from December 11 to 15, and Tour “B” runs from Decem- 


ber 11 to the 17th. If you do go, here’s what you're likely 


to see. 

The trip begins at the Rice Hotel on Sunday with trans- 
portation to the airport. After a short flight to Mexico 
City, no time is lost journeying to the famous Floating 
Gardens at Xochimilco, where beautiful gardens give pho- 
tographers much material to work with. On Monday 
comes a trip to Cuernavaca. Here more gardens and 
ancient churches are visited. Next is a drive to the city 
of Taxco, which, it is said, has not changed for some three 
hundred years. The little town stands amidst many silver 
mines which may be of particular interest to some Society 
members. Taxco is a paradise for the shopper with its 
many curio and artisan shops. 

On the way back to Mexico City the next day, a stop is 
made at Cuernavaca. On the way is seen the Pope and the 
“Sleeping Lady,” both snow-capped volcanoes towering 
high in the sky. On Wednesday a trip is taken from Mexico 
City to Guadalupe, site of the world-famous shrine. Then 
comes the ancient monastery at Acolman, thence to the 
Pyramids of Teotihuacan. Luncheon will be served in a 
natural under-ground cave, “Las Grutas” and then back 
to Mexico City. 


Mrs. Lowber D. Snow heads ladies’ arrangements. 


Ladies’ Program 


Thursday, December 8, 1949 


7:00 PM—8:30 PM 
Cocktail Party, Shamrock Hotel 


Friday, December 9, 1949 
9:00 AM—11:00 AM 
Coffee, Garden Room—Joske’s 


2:00 PM 
Sightseeing Tour of Houston 
3:00 PM 
Houston Ship Channel 


6:00 PM 
Dinner, San Jacinto Inn 


Saturday, December 10, 1949 


12:30 PM 
Luncheon, Empire Room 


6:30 PM 


Cocktail Hour, South American Room 


7:30 PM 
National Dinner, Crystal Ball Room 


“With more ladies than ever expected to attend the Annual Meeting, an active and 
interesting program is in store. From shopping to sightseeing, the colorful Southwest 
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9:00 AM-12:00 Noon, and 
2:00-5:00 PM 


9:00 AM-12:00 Noon 


1:30 PM-5:30 PM 


6:30 PM-7:30 PM 


9:00 AM-12:00 Noon 


12:30 PM 
2:00 PM 
3:00 PM 
6:00 PM 


9:00 AM-12:00 Noon 


12:30 PM 
2:30 PM 


Wednesday, December 7, 1949 


Executive Committee Meeting. 


Thursday, December 8, 1949 


Morning Session, Pres. Alan Stanford, presiding. 
Subjects: Report of Officers, Report of Executive Committee, and Discussion of 
Policy Regarding Patents. 


Afternoon Session, Pres. Alan Stanford presiding. 
Subjects: Point 4 Legislation, Inclusion of Self-employed in Social Security, Engi- 
neering in New Defense Department Legislation, Unity in Profession, 
and Progress of Salary and Fee Studies. ~ 


Cocktail Party, Shamrock Hotel. San Jacinto Chapter, TSPE, hosts. Engineers and 
their ladies. 


Friday, December 9, 1949 


Morning Session, Pres. Alan Stanford, presiding. . 
Subjects: 1950 Program of Public Relations, Membership Promotional Plans. New 
Uses for PE Emblem, Society Participation in New Wage Hour Cases. 
Revisions in Constitution, and Plans for American Engineer. 
Luncheon, Crystal Ball Room, Vice Pres. L. L. Dresser, presiding. 


Sightseeing Tour of City by Bus. 
Houston Ship Channel by Boat. 


Texas Dinner, San Jacinto Inn. Oscar Koch, Pres., TSPE, presiding. Entertainment 
and speaker. 
® 


Saturday, December 10, 1949 


Annual Meeting, NSPE. Pres. Alan Stanford, presiding. 
Subjects: Progress of Inter-Society Relations, Review of Professional Activities 
with Students, and Administration of Registration Laws and Enforcement 
Relations with Land Surveyors. 


Luncheon, Vice Pres. William F. Ryan, presiding. — 


Afternoon Session, Vice Pres. Sidney L. Stolte, presiding. 


Note: Regular morning and afternoon sessions are open to all members with full dis- 
cussion invited. Voting, however, is limited to the Board of Directors. 


“How is national legislation going to affect you and your profession in the years 
ahead? What will be your part in the important Point 4 program? You can hear leading. 
engineers discuss this subject 
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Committee Nominates Officers for ’50 


by the NSPE Nominating Committee to head the or- 

ganization for the administrative year starting July 
1, 1950. He is S. L. Stolte, NSPE Vice President, North 
Central Area; Chairman, Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee, and former holder of many other official Society 
positions. 

At the same time the Nominating Committee announced 
its candidates for the other National Officers of the organi- 
zation, including six vice-presidents for the appropriate 
areas of the nation, as set forth in the NSPE Bylaws, and 
a Treasurer. 

In announcing its choices for the NSPE posts, the 
Nominating Committee pointed out that additional nomi- 
nations may be made by the members, as provided in the 
Constitution. This provision states that additional names 
shall be placed on the official ballot upon petition of fifty 


five’ FACE and a familiar name has been selected 


members, all of whom must be in good standing, provided 
such petition is received at least one week prior to the 
printing of the official ballot. The closing date for such 
petitions will be December 10, 1949. 

This year’s nominating committee includes: Messrs. W. 
A. Oliver, Chairman, C. N. Wiley, James Logan, Donald 
D. Beach, and L. N. White. Those recommended to be 
members of the new nominating committee are: Messrs, 
C. E. Blais, chairman, Rhode Island, Northeastern Area; 
Harry C. Robert, Jr., Georgia, Southeastern Area; Robert 
E. Allen, Ohio, Central Area; J. B. Jardine, North Dakota, 
North Central Area; and Trigg Twichell, Texas, South- 
western Area. 

Pictured below are the Nominating Committee’s choices 
for Society leadership. Included are the highlights in the 
careers of the men named for the high positions. 


®&, L. StTotTE, first made his appear- 
ance in the state of Minnesota in 
1905. After completing high school, 
gathering such distinctions as valedic- 
torian, class president, editor, and the 
lead part in a class play, he moved 
on to the University of Minnesota, 
graduating in 1927, picking up along 
the route a B.S. in Architectural Engi- 
neering, membership in Tau Beta Pi, 
Tau Sigma Delta, Pi Epsilon Delta, 
and Alpha Rho Chi. 

Following graduation, he was em- 
ployed as an architectural engineer in 
several Minneapolis offices, then 
moved on as State Construction Engi- 
neer for the state Emergency Relief 
Administration, state Director of Di- 
vision of Operations, Works Project 
Administration, and State Adminis- 
trator, of the same agency. 


Becomes Partner 


He joined his present firm, Betten- 
burg, Townsend and Stolte, architects 
and engineers, in 1943, working his way up to a partner- 
ship in the firm. He is a Registered Professional Archi- 
tectural Engineer, and his varied work career includes 
such jobs as designing of the first reinforced concrete 
skyscraper building construction for a _twenty-story 
building, architectural and engineering designs for many 
bank buildings throughout the Northwest, structural engi- 
neer on the Minneapolis Post Office project, and in charge 
of detailing all the granite shop drawings for the thirty- 
one story Federal Courts Building in New York City. 


S. L. Stolte 


Among the professional activities 
of the Minnesota engineer are listed 
such items as president, district 5; 
state secretary; state president; and 
national director of the Minnesota As. 
sociation of Professional Engineers; 
membership on NSPE Budget Com. 
mittee and Executive Committee; first 
vice president and president, Minne- 
sota Federation of Engineering So- 
cieties; Chairman, legislation and 
codes and committee in Minneapolis 
Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Vice Chairman, Minnesota 
Construction Planning Committee; 
Vice President and member of Board 
of Directors, Minnesota Good Roads 
Association; Legislative Committee, 
Minneapolis Engineers Club. 


Civie Leader 


In the civic and social field the 
NSPE Vice President has been active 
in Minneapolis Housing & Redevelop- 
ment Authority, serving as chairman; 
Minneapolis City Housing Code Committee; Midway 
Club, St. Paul; St. Paul Athletic Club; St. Paul Associa. 
tion of Commerce; Ramsey County Safety Committee; 
Ancient Landmark Lodge No. 5, A. F. & A. M., St. Paul; 
Scottish Rite Mason, Shriner, Zuhrah Temple, Minneap- 
olis; Northwest Coin Club; American Numismatic Asso 
ciation; Governor’s Fire Prevention Conference Commit- 
tee on Building Construction, Operation and Protection, 
serving as chairman. 


“There is something better than Southern Hospitality (according to Texans, at 
least) and that’s Texas Hospitality. The Lone Star State is ready and waiting to welcome 
you and yours, and assist you in having a wonderful time in the great Southwest. See 


Texas—and Mexico, too, if you like—while 
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©. Georce Krvecer, who 
was nominated for Vice 
President of the Northeast- 
ern Area, received his tech- 
nical education at Cooper 
Union and Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute and holds a 
B. S. and M. S. in Civil En- 
gineering. He followed his 
training with a period as in- 
structor of engineering sub- 
jects at Cooper Union and 
Pratt Institute. 

Krueger began his engi- 
neering career as a levelman 
with the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. Later he worked on design and construction of the 
Holland Tunnel Approach for the New Jersey State High- 
way Department, and then he became associated with the 
Airmap Corporation of America in the preparation of 
aerial photographic maps and surveys. Next came engi- 
neering construction and land subdivision work in Florida, 
and then work on the Bayonne and George Washington 
Bridges, and the Lincoln Tunnel. 


C. George Krueger 


Organizations Listed 


Krueger is presently in charge of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering and Safety, New Jersey Department of Labor and 
Industry; Director, Governor’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety, and Technical Director of the State Building Code, 
now in preparation. He was President of the New Jersey 
Society of Professional Engineers, 1943 and 1944; Na- 
tional Director from New Jersey since 1944; Director of 
New Jersey Engineer, quarterly journal of the New Jersey 
Society; member of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers; and he represents a number of national associa- 
tions on the technical committees of the American Stand- 
ards Association. 


@uerry Locan Emerson, 
nominee for Vice President, 
Southeastern Area. was born 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on June 
9, 1888, the son of William 
Henry and Lily (Cherry) 
Emerson. He spent his boy- 
hood in the Peach State, at- 
tending Georgia School of 
Technology as a young man. 
He was graduated from that 
school in 1908 with a B.S. 
in Mechanical Engineering, 
and the next year studied for 
and received his degree of 
B. S. in Electrica] Engineer- 


Cherry Logan Emerson 


ing. 

After leaving school, Emerson accepted a position as 
engineer with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. He remained with Westinghouse until 1914 
at which time he became Assistant to the Chief Engineer 
at Duke Power Company, in Charlotte, N. C. Late in 1914 
he became associated with a firm for whom he was to be 
connected with for twenty-six years: Robert and Company, 
Inc., in Atlanta. 


Was Director 


With Robert and Company, a firm of consulting engi- 
neers, he was Vice President and Chief Engineer, and a 
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Director. He remained with the firm until 1945 when he 
was honored with an appointment as Dean of Engineering, 
Georgia School of Technology. Three years later, in 1948, 
he was to become Vice President of the Georgia Institute 
of Technology. 

Besides his many activities in the engineering field, 
Emerson is also active in other affairs. He is a Director of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Georgia and a Member of the 
National Board of Directors of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Organizations Listed 


He is a member of Alpha Tau Omega, Anak Sr., Phi 
Kappa Phi, and belong to Capital City, Atlanta Athletic 
Club, Ansley Park Golf Club, Rotary, Georgia Society of 
Professional Engineers, and the Georgia Engineering So- 
ciety. He is also a member of the Atlanta Architects and 
Engineers Council. 


eJoun Dawson CoLeman, 
nominated for the Central 
Area Vice Presidency, is a 
Chemical and Industrial En- 
gineer. He was born Feb- 
ruary 17, 1903, in Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, and 
spent his childhood there. He 
received his B. S. in Chemical 
Engineering from West Vir- 
ginia University in 1925, 
joining General Motors Cor- 
poration, as a fuel research 
engineer the same year. He 
was a research engineer for 
about two years and then he 
became Production Engineer of the General Motors Ex- 
port Company. 


John D. Coleman 


Joins Fisher Body 


For the five years following his work as a Production 
Engineer, Coleman served as a Chief Chemist for the 
Fisher Body Division of General Motors. Continuing his 
long career with General Motors, he joined the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors as a Manufacturing Methods 
Engineer, and later was promoted to the position of As- 
sistant Supervisor of Manufacturing Research. During the 
war he served as Assistant Superintendent of the propeller 
plant which was operated by the Frigidaire Division. He 
is now Supervisor of Material Utilization, on the Works 
Manager’s Staff. 


Is Civic Leader 


Coleman is Past President of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, and has served as Chairman of the 
Ohio Chemist Committee on Professional Practices; has 
been both Vice Chairman and Chairman of the Dayton 
Technical Societies Council; and has been active in such 
civic affairs as Dayton Miami Boy Scouts Council and the 
Izaak Walton League. Other local honors include Vice 
Chairman, Montgomery County Rural Zoning Commis- 
sion, and Vice President of the Board of Trustees, West- 
minster Presbyterian church. 

A past chairman and councilor of the Dayton section 
of the American Chemical Society, he also is a member 
of the Engineers Club at Dayton. 


— 
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©. G. Rouss, who has been 
nominated ‘for Vice Presi- 
dent, Northcentra! Area, was 
born in Mason County, West 
Virginia, in 1901. A descend- 
ant from early colonizers 
who first arrived in this coun- 
try in 1736, he was graduated 
from Oklahoma University 
in 1923 with a B. S. in Elec- 
trical Engineering. He is a 
member and past national 
officer of Sigma Tau, hono- 
rary engineering fraternity. 

Roush first went to work 
for Westinghouse Electric in 
Pittsburgh. He held several sales engineering assignments 
around Kansas City from 1925 through 1936. From 1937 
until the present, he has been Kansas City manager. 

He served as President of the Missouri Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers for two years and as President of the 
Western Chapter. He was active in helping get the Mis- 
souri Registration Law, and while President of the Society, 
he helped set up the Engineers-in-Training Program in 
the three Engineering Schools in Missouri. 

Roush is a past president of the Kansas City Engineers 
Club, the Kansas City Electric Association, the Exchange 
Club, and Chairman of the Kansas City Section, AIEE. 
He is a member of the Kansas City Club, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, 
Kansas. He is also active in such civic activities as the 


Community Chest, the Red Cross, and the YMCA. 


C. G. Roush 


Laurence L. Dresser, who 
has received the nomination 
for Vice President, South- 


Michigan who also lived in 
Franklin, N. C., during his 
youth. He received his B. S. 
in Civil Engineering at Tri- 
State College of Engineering 
in 1923. Even before com- 
pleting his college work, 
however, he was employed in 
engineering departments of 
subsidiaries of U. S. Steel 
Corporation at both Birming- 
ham and Mobile, Alabama. 


Three years after completing his college studies, Dresser 
located in Tulsa, Oklahoma, as a Structural Engineer. He 
formed the Dresser Engineering Company, of which he is 
president, in 1926. 

He points to registration as a profession] engineer in 
four states—Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas and Arkansas— 
with justifiable pardonable pride. He was president of the 
Oklahoma Society of Professional Engineers in 1947 and 
holds membership in the Dallas Chapter of the Texas 
Society and the Petroleum Club of Dallas. In addition, he 
is'a Vice President of the Tulsa Engineers Club. 

' Dresser is a pilot and Director of the Oklahoma Avia- 
tion Association, a member of the Aviation Committee of 
the’ Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, and is a Past President 
and present Director of the Tulsa Farm Club. His hobby 
is ‘applying engineering principles to soil conservation 
and::improvement on his 1,800-acre ranch in Southeast 


Oklahoma. 


. Laurence L. Dresser 


western Area, is a native of . 


N. Hoim, who was 


-born in Portland, Oregon, in 


1900, is a nominee for Vice 
President of the Western 
Area. He moved to California 
when he was in his first year, 
and has lived in that state 
since. After being graduated 
from high school, he became 
associated with the Great 
Western Power Company as 
a substation operator and 
later as a power house op- 
erator. With this practical 
experience behind him, he 
was about to enter college 


Earl N. Holm 


when World War I intervened. He was in the army three 
months when the war ended and he was returned to civilian 
life. Still wanting to be an engineer, Holm entered the 
University of California, taking odd jobs to stay solvent. 
He was rewarded with a B. S. in Electrical Engineering 


in 1923. 


From 1923 to 1927 he was employed by the Great 
Western Power Company as District Engineer. In 1927 he 
went into the industrial and commercial electrical] con- 
tracting business in Sacramento, and in 1932 moved to 
San Francisco where he became an electrical consultant 


and manufacturers’ agent. 


In 1937 Holm accepted a position as Utilities Valuation 
Engineer with the State of California. He remained with 
the state until 1946 when he left the state service and be- 
came Valuation Engineer for the Sacramento Municipal 


Utility District. 


Holm joined NSPE in 1946 as a member-at-large. 


BR B. ALLEN has been 
named for a third time to 
serve as Treasurer. Raised in 
New Haven, Connecticut, Al- 
len received his B. S. in Civil 
Engineering from Yale in 
1923. He taught at the Uni- 
versity, and then joined the 
Boston and Maine railroad 
in 1929 in the construction 
department. 

His association with the 
University of Maryland be- 
gan in 1933 after he had left 
the railroad and spent two 
years in consulting work. In 


Russell B. Allen 


1945 he was given the title of full professor. In his years 
with the University he has carried on consulting work, and 
from 1945 to 1949 he prepared the architectural program 
and acted as coordinator for design. construction an 
equipment of the new Glenn L. Martin College of Engi 


neering and Aeronautical Sciences of the University. 


Registered both in Maryland and Connecticut, Allen 
has beeh active in the affairs of the Maryland Society, was 
Secretary-Treasurer from 1938 to 1940. President from 
1941 to 1943, and a National Director of NSPE fora 


number of years. 


He has been President of the Executive Committee of 
the Maryland Chapter of the American Association of 


University Professors: has held similar posts in the 
ciety of Sigma Xi; has been a national Vice President 


Tau Beta Pi; is member of Phi Gamma Delta, Society for 
Promotion of Engineering Education, and American Cor 


crete Institute. 
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ASEE Forecasts Needs In 


REPORT 


for Engineering Education has just completed its 

third report dealing with the future supply and 
demand of engineering personnel in the United States. 
The Committee’s first report was made in 1947 and a 
second was released in 1948. In compiling the informa- 
tion given below, close contact was maintained by the 
Committee during the year with the General Survey Com- 
mittee of the Engineers’ Joint Council, and with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The report follows. 


[: Manpower Committee of the American Society 


Future Supply of Engineering Graduates 


The Compton and Armsby reports in 1946, and previous 
reports of this Committee, based predictions of numbers 
of graduates on pre-war mortality rates. There is evidence 
indicating that current mortality rates are higher than 
those prevailing in pre-war years. The Armsby report in 
1946 predicted 38.000 graduates for the schoo] year 
1947-48. An estimate by the Committee in the 


on Job Situation 


freshmen entrants and the prospective degrees issued are 
rapidly returning to the pre-war gradient, in other words, 
to what we might expect they would be had there been no 
World War. His study confirms the opinion expressed by 
the ASEE Manpower Committee’s 1948 report to the effect 
that supply and demand of engineering graduates might 
be expected to be in balance by 1951. 

Dean Hollister’s predicted graduation figures (40 thou- 
sand in 1949, 40 thousand in 1950, and 31 thousand in 
1951) are slightly less than would be obtained by apply- 
ing pre-war mortality rates to Jast fall’s enro]|ment figures 
as reported in the ASEE Journal, and do mot include 
graduates of the unaccredited colleges just mentioned, 
which might increase the number of graduates by 10 per 
cent. 

Certain factors might be mentioned which may be ex- 
pected to operate in the direction of increasing engineer- 
ing enrollments still further. Among these factors’ are (a) 
the rapid and continuing increase in the percentage of 

college-age youth who attend college: (b) the 


fall of 1947 reduced this to 31.000. The February 
issue of the ASEE Journal reported 27.000 
graduates, a decrease of nearly 25 per cent from 
the estimate made in the fall of 1946. This in- 
creased mortality is probably due to increased 
economic pressure on veterans, coupled with the 
fact that many veterans have learned that they 
are not adapted to the engineering curriculum to 
which they were attracted by war experiences. 
Presumably attrition rates will return to normal 
in the near future. 


effects of the G. I. Bill, not merely on the veterans 
themselves. but on their friends and relatives: 
(c) the report of the President's Commission on 
Higher Education: (d) new scholarship pro- 
grams, such as the N.R.O.T.C. and the proposed 
programs of the Army and the Air Forces, the 
proposed establishment of a National Science 
Foundation, and the possible establishment of a 
general program of Federal Scholarships: and 
(e) the possible establishment of engineering cur- 
ricula in additional colleges. However. it is the 


It should be pointed out that the ASEE reports 
on enrollments and degrees do not include all college 
students who are pursuing engineering curricula. The 
latest ASEE enrollment report lists 147 colleges. and re- 
ports enrollments and degrees granted in 144 of them. 
Included in the list are ten colleges which have not been 
accredited in any curriculum by ECPD. The U. S. Office 
of Education study of degrees granted in American col- 
leges last year lists engineering degrees conferred by 39 
additional colleges. It is likely that to the general public 
and to many employers of engineers the recipients of these 
degrees are in direct competition with those graduating 
from the colleges listed in the ASEE report. The number 
of graduates from these 39 colleges is about 3.000. which 
probably must be considered as an addition to the supply 
of engineering graduates previously considered by this 
Committee. 

The Journal of Engineering Education for March 1949 
contains an article by Dean S. C. Hollister of Cornell Uni- 
versity entitled “Post-War Engineering Enrollment Rapid- 
ly Adjusting to Near Pre-War Level.” Dean Hollister calls 
attention to the rapidly declining freshman classes in en- 
gineering. and indicates by careful analysis that both the 
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feeling of the subcommittee that in spite of these 
factors tending to increase engineering’ enro]lment. the 
number of engineering graduates in the next two years can 
be expected to be appreciably smaller than previously 
estimated bv the Committee. but much larger than the 
pre-war gradient figures. 


Demand for Engineering Graduates 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates an average 
annual need for engineering graduates of between 17 and 
18 thousand during the early part of the next decade. in- 
creasing to an annual demand of about 21 or 22 thousand 
by 1960. This estimate is based on actual numbers of en- 
gineers needed for engineering jobs. including anticipated 
expansions and the three kinds of attrition caused by 
death, retirement, and leaving the profession, but making 
no allowance for the fourth kind of attrition which affects 
an individual company without entering into the national 
picture—namely, that due to men transferring from one 
company to another. 

The E. J. C. Survey shows that 162 industrial firms and 
31 State and governmental agencies which now employ 
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89 thousand engineers (out of a total of 4 million em- 
ployees) hired some 10 thousand inexperienced graduate 


engineers in 1948, and that they expect to hire 8 thousand 
in 1949, a decrease of 21 per cent. The engineers now em- 
ployed in these companies and agencies are estimated to 
constitute approximately one-third of all employed engi- 
neers in the country. If the same ratio of new engineers 
to engineers now employed prevails in the remaining in- 
dustries and agencies of the country, this would indicate 
that some 3] thousand engineers were hired in 1948, which 
number would be reduced to 24 thousand in 1949. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has attempted to make a more 
accurate extrapolation of the E.J.C. figures, industry by 
industry, and has arrived at an estimate of 27 thousand 
for 1948 and 21 thousand in 1949, excluding government 
agencies and the construction industry, in which they felt 
the E.J.C. samples were not representative. In other words, 
there is no significant difference between the results of the 
two methods of extrapolation of the E.J.C. sample. 

It should be noted however, that these estimates, based 
on judgments of industrial and governmental employment 
officials, of necessity include allowances for the fourth 
kind of attrition, the kind caused by men transferring from 
one company to another. Just how much duplication this 
introduces into an estimate of national need is not known, 
but certainly it is an important factor. The subcommittee 
hopes that future studies can be formulated in 


ments in radio and electronics applications, plastics and 
other chemical products, and the rapidly unfolding field 
of utilization of atomic energy. 

All these factors and others result in what might be 
called the “horizontal spread” of the use of engineers into 
additional industries, particularly smal] industries, as well 
as the “vertical spread” within industries previously using 
engineers, and combine to greatly increase the demand 
for engineers. 

Thirty-one thousand, the estimated hirings for 1948, is 
just the number of engineering graduates reported in the 
U. S. Office of Education study of degrees. Twenty-four 
thousand, the number of hirings indicated for 1949, is 
considerably less than the probable number of engineers 
who will be graduated in 1949. These figures, based on 
estimates of industrial and governmental employment 
officials, would seem to indicate a surplus of some 16 
thousand engineers this year, but it is the firm conviction 
of the subcommittee, based on opinions of college officials, 
that no such surplus exists. No actual statistics are at hand, 
but consultations with deans of engineering in many parts 
of the country indicate that by and large the graduates of 
this year will be placed at the time of graduation or soon 
thereafter. No information is at hand as to the number 
who will be placed in non-engineering positions. The gen- 
eral picture seems to be that placement of graduates is 

slower than it has been for the past few years, 


such a way as to secure some valid information 
on this important aspect of the manpower situa- 
tion. 


Other Work Cited 


On the other hand, all of these estimates are 
concerned with actual present or definitely fore- 
seen short term needs for engineering graduates 
to fill engineering jobs, and do not sulbciently re- 
flect the well-known fact that many engineering 


and that the boys are not getting as many offers 
among which they may choose, but very few en- 
gineering deans expect any real difficulty in plae. 
ing their graduates this year. It seems therefore 
that all of our estimates of demand must be in- 
creased over previous estimates made by this 
Committee. 


General Conclusions 


It seems probable, in view of the present large 


graduates find employment in non-engineering 

work, especially in administrative or technical sales posi- 
tions. Nor do they, in the opinion of the subcommittee, 
make sufficient allowance for the fact that engineering 1s 
still a growing and expanding profession. 

Previous reports of this Committee have pointed out 
that not only the total number of engineers but also the 
ratio of engineers to total employment has been steadily 
rising ever since employment statistics have been as- 
sembled. Many factors operate toward a continuation of 
this increase in the ratio of engineers to total employment. 
Among these are: (a) the great increase in the use of en- 
gineers by government agencies, particularly the Armed 
Forces; (b) the continually increasing complexity of 
technology; (c) the effect of war-time experiences which 
demonstrated the value, and in many cases the absolute 
necessity, of engineering services; (d) the continually in- 
creasing intensity of competition in business, which creates 
a need for continually increasing efficiency in the use of 
manpower, materials, power, and equipment; (e) the con- 
tinually increasing need for and use of research by in- 
dustry and government; and (f) the “yeastiness” of the 
profession—the tendency for engineers to develop new 
processes and services which create needs for new kinds 
of engineers and technicians, such as the recent develop- 


junior and sophomore classes, that students 
graduating from engineering colleges during the next two 
years may not all be immediately absorbed in engineering 
positions, that during the two years there may be a tempo- 
rary excess of graduates over immediately available engi- 
neering positions of perhaps two-thirds of a year’s normal 
supply. However, the subcommittee submits that there is 
a possibility that some of the factors which have been 
mentioned may operate to increase the demand to the 
point where there will be little or no excess. 

Even if a temporary excess does develop, the subcom 
mittee feels that there is no cause for great alarm in the 
situation. Engineering education has long been recognized 
as having great value as general education and as a good 
foundation for work in many professions other than et 
gineering. The engineer’s training in careful, thorough, 
accurate work, and in the scientific method of thought has 
been found useful in dealing with problems of human 
relations as well as with problems of utilizing the materials 
and forces of nature, and it is our belief that boys graduat 
ing in engineering during the next few years can expel 
to find employment, if not in strictly engineering work, at 
least in some activity in which their scientific training will 


not be wasted. . 


“What is being done about Registration Laws in the Nation? How can registration 
be utilized more effectively for professional development? Learn what progress has been 


made during the last year 
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Women Engineerin 


U. S. Report Gives Outlook 


of Labor has published a comprehensive report cover- 

ing the outlook for women in the engineering field. 
A brief resume of the report, which was reviewed by 
NSPE before publication, follows. 


Tl Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 


Few Women 


Of all the principal professional occupations, that of 
engineering is lowest in the proportion of its members 
who are women. In 1940, less than 0.3 per cent of the ap- 
proximately quarter of a million professional engineers 
in the United States were women, according to the United 
States Census. Only 730 women engineers were then em- 
ployed. Although women pioneered in engineering as early 
as the 1890's, and although many women were trained for 
work in engineering departments of war production firms 
during World War II, the number of women who quali- 
fied as engineers in 1947 was still less than 1 per cent of 
the national total in the profession. 


What has caused this apparent lack of interest by 
women in engineering? Well, first, advancement for 
women in engineering is usually conceded to be difficult. 
They seldom follow the usual line from junior engineer 
to senior engineer to project engineer. nor are they often 
transferred to nonengineering work in sales, purchasing. 
or administration. Usually limited by custom to office 
work, as compared with field or plant work. women engi- 
neers rarely find opportunities to obtain the rounded ex- 
perience necessary for normal progression. The fact that 
many of the positions representing advancement often re- 
quire field work or travel to remote locations further 
lessens their chances. 


The overwhelming postwar interest in engineering has 
added two new obstacles in the path of the girl wanting 
to be an engineer. First, she may find it difficult to obtain 
admittance to a school, and secondly, she may not be able 
to get a job if and when she does get an education. How- 
ever, the demand for women engineering graduates was 
reported to be “still good” by 4 of the 11 engineering 
schools reporting placement prospects to the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Co. The remaining 7 noticed a 
slackening in demand, but most of them added that there 
was still no difficulty in placing those available. One 
western university described the situation to the Women’s 
Bureau this way: “We can place the few women who 
graduate normally but anticipate difficulty if the number 
Is Increased too much.” It is interesting to note that in 
1946, 86 women were graduated from 130 of the 155 ac- 
credited engineering schools. 


But, the Bureau sums up encouragingly. it appears that 
women have gained enough recognition in engineering to 
open the doors of training and employment to the rela- 
oar few well-qualified young women who seek entrance 
0 it. 
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for Women In Technical Fields 


Designed Waldorf 


In her book “Women Can Be Engineers,” Alice Goff. 
herself a registered structural engineer employed by a 
steel company to design and estimate reinforced concrete 
buildings, describes the work of women in various branches 
of engineering. Among those receiving their degrees in 
civil engineering in the nineties, Mrs. Goff points out, was 
one who designed the structural framework of the old 
Waldorf Astoria; another served as an assistant professor 
for 10 years and then worked with a firm of structural 
engineers for many years; and several others, through 
experience or training. went into architectural engineer- 


ing. 
New Trails Blazed 


Moving up to modern times, one sees women engineers 
placed in an assortment of interesting and responsible 
jobs. In 1943, one was employed for the first time 
with the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey as 
assistant magnetic and seismological observer at the 
Tucson Magnetic Observatory. where she made observa- 
tions with the delicate scientific instruments for the de- 
termination of basic data in the study of geomagnetism 
and seismology. Two women cartographic engineers were 
also employed by the agency. In the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, five women were employed as engineers, while the 
United States Civil Service Commission and the Public 
Health Service employed others. 

Although aeronautical engineering was not emphasized 
until World War II, one of the early pioneers in this field 
was a woman who inspected airplane engines during 
World War I, and then became assistant to the engineer 
in charge of the Specification and Material Section of the 
Navy Bureau of Aircraft Production. Later she worked 
as a mechanical engineer with several industrial firms and 
. 1947 was a registered professional engineer in New 
ersey. 


Even in Steel 


AAN outstanding MIT graduate, a mining engineer, has 
her own laboratory on the development of products out 
of waste materials, in addition to a job as metallurgist 
with a communications company. Even in the steel indus- 
try there have been a few women engineers, including a 
Stanford graduate employed by a New York company. 

In conclusion, here’s what Olive Dennis, an outstand- 
ing woman engineer, has to say: “The field of engineering 
is still a pioneer one for women. Women who enter it. 
therefore, need not only talent but the vitality and per- 
sonality that characterize a pioneer. They will do best if 
they develop unique specialization in which they have a 
natural advantage: Engineering related to the styling of 
consumer products, to household appliances and equip- 
ment. and to such products as textiles, clothing, and 
foods.” 
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Judge Upholds Registration Act 


A PRECEDENT making decision was handed down re- 
cently, by Judge McAllister of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Delaware County enjoining Henry Turner of 
Delaware, Ohio, defendant in an action brought by E. L. 
Luaces, of Dayton, Chairman of the Committee of 
Grievances and Ethics of The Ohio Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, “from practicing or offering to prac- 
tice engineering or surveying within the State of Ohio or 
from using words importing the authority to so practice. 

In the opinion, the Court held: 

“As to the character of the work done by the defendant 
in both Delaware and Franklin Counties, the evidence is 
clear, largely uncontradicted. His work done in connec- 
tion with the Mayer Survey and with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were both in violation of the Engineers and Sur- 
veyors Registration Act, unless the defendant was then 
exempt from the provisions of the Act under Sec. 1083-20, 
subsection (e) of the General Code. That he was neither 
an employee or a subordinate of a person holding such 
certificate clearly appears from the testimony of the de- 
fendant’s former employers and associates. The defend- 
ant’s contradiction of this testimony of those by whom he 
had been formerly employed and with whom he had been 


associated was unimpressive and in a great part unsup. 
ported by other evidence. His contradiction of his earlier 
testimony given on the application for temporary re. 
straining order weakened the credibility to be given his 
testimony, as did many other facts and circumstance 
which appear by the record. With many of the comment 
of the plaintiff in his brief, the court is in accord. 

“Tt will be the order of the Court that the defendant he 
permanently enjoined from practicing or offering to prae. 
tice engineering or surveying within the State of Ohio, 
or from using words importing the authority to so prac. 
tice, unless and until the defendant is legally registered 
and admitted to practice pursuant to the provisions of the 
Engineers and Surveyors Registration Act, and that the 
defendant pay the costs herein.” 

According to Lloyd A. Chacey, Executive Secretary of 
The Ohio Society of Professional Engineers, this is the 
first clear cut decision by a court of record in the State 
of Ohio establishing the right of a member of the engi- 
neering profession to sue in equity to enjoin unlawful 
practice on the part of an individual not registered and 
admitted to practice under the provisions of the Engineer 
and Surveyors Registration Act of Ohio. 


Emerson Receives Cup; 
Van Houten Heads School 


Two men prominent in NSPE activities have been 
honored recently in their respective communities. Cherry 
L. Emerson, dean of the School of Engineering, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, and a Vice President of the 
Society, was awarded the Armin Maier silver cup for the 
most outstanding com- 
munity service in the 
Rotary Club of Atlanta. 
Ga., while Robert W. 
Van Houten, a Newark. 
N. J., member, was 
appointed president of the Newark College of Engineering. 

The cup was presented to Dean Emerson at a Rotary 
luncheon meeting. 

For many years he was an active worker for the Family 
Service Society, and was instrumental in establishing the 
Community Planning Council as a permanent part of the 
welfare program of the city. 

Dean Emerson recently achieved national recognition 
when he assisted in the preparation of the economic re- 
port to the President of the United States. Congress will 
use this report in the framing of national legislation. 


Two NSPE Men Honored 


His work with the Boy Scout movement began in 1924. 
Among Boy Scout posts he has held are: Member of the 
troop committee, court of honor, board of directors of the 
Atlanta Council, member of the Region Six committee, and 
chairman of the Schiff Reservation Planning committee. 


He is past president of the Georgia society of Profes 
sional Engineers and is a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. and a fellow of the American 

Society of Electrical 


Engineers. 
Van Houten Named 


The appointment o 
Robert W. Van Houten as president of Newark Colleg 
of Engineering was announced recently by Dr. Edwardf. 
Weston, president of the college board of trustees. The 
appointment takes effect immediately. 

Mr. Van Houten has progressed through the ranks from 
instructor to president in nineteen years. After his gradue 
tion from the college in 1930 at the head of his class, he 
became an instructor. He also has been active in mani 
civic and professional activities both locally and on 
national level. 


— 


covered 


“The new and vital Department of Defense has plans that should be studied by all 
professional engineers. Understand fully what this new legislation is all about. It will be 
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light of print the first session of 

the 8lst Congress should have 
become a matter of history. But 
Capitol Hill observers will not be 
positively sure of anything in these 
days of tension and uncertainty. For 
almost ten months Congress has felt 
the whip-lash of political pressures, 
“must” programs, inter-party bicker- 
ing, and the usually hot and humid 
Washington summer; all in the midst 
of some of the gravest issues which 
have ever faced a single body of legis- 
lators. Even the most calloused could 
sympathize with the awesome respon- 
sibility inherent in such problems as 
atomic energy development in this 
country and the reported Russian mas- 
tery of the atom secrets, national de- 
fense problems surrounded by the 
quarreling admirals and generals. 
expenditures of billions of dollars for 
overseas aid, a federal budget once 
again in the red, labor relations, and 
a thousand and one other clashing 
ideas. 


Pie this report reaches the 


Problems Unsettled 


It is the business of Congress to 
have problems and to ride a rough 
sea in resolving differences of opin- 
ion. If we pay our members of Con- 
gress to worry over our collective 
troubles we have more than received 
full value for the first session of the 
8lst. Still, with all of this, Congress 
leaves Washington with more unset- 
tled problems than settled ones. One 
observation which seems to sum it up 
is that the administration presented 
at least a two-session program and 
asked that it be accomplished in one 
session. 

In the midst of these great issues 
were some big and little issues more 
directly affecting the engineering pro- 
fession. Without much question the 
number one spot on the engineers’ list 
was the unsuccessful attempt to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Act. With this 
great debate rode the profession’s 
hard won victory of 1947 in having 
special protection for professional 
employees written into the labor law 
of the country. How this question 
would have come out if the Taft- 
Hartley Act had been amended is an 
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open question. In any event the pro- 
fession did fight a gallant battle to 
save the professional provisions and 
did make itself heard with some force 
when hundreds of other interests had 
to be content with letters to the com- 
mittees and other secondary means of 
influencing the legislation. Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, (D., Utah), Chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, indicated within 
the past few days that no attempt will 
be made to revive this question in the 
second session. But it is sure to be a 
major point in the 1950 Congressional 
elections and another attempt will be 
made by the administration in 195] if 
it retains control of Congress. 


Program Enacted 


The chief affirmative action of the 
first session for the engineering pro- 
fession was the enactment of the ad- 
vance planning program. NSPE and 
other engineering organizations had 
recommended that the advance plan- 
ning program be revived following 
the expiration of the original pro- 
gram in 1947. While there was little 
doubt as to the soundness of planning 
public works in advance, passage did 
not come until the closing days of the 
session. The advance planning legis- 
lation is a good example of a problem 
which haunted Congress all through 
the first session and which will be in- 
creasingly a major problem in the 
years to come—a sound proposal re- 
quiring federal aid versus an uneasy 
feeling that federal activity is coming 
too much to the fore in place of local 
responsibility and action. It also il- 
lustrates another basic question of in- 
creasing importance — federal aid 
programs well justified on their own 
merits, but which added together in 
great number account in part for the 
red ink in the Treasury’s books. 

Of major importance to the profes- 
sion in the next session will be the 
Point Four program of technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped nations of 
the world. President Truman has 
called this a vital step in our foreign 
policy and its possible effect on world 
development and our own economy is 
almost limitless. How great a part the 
engineering profession will play in 


this program if it is enacted, will de- 
pend, of course, on the final form of 
the legislation. It appears now that 
the Point Four proposal will be the 
leading question of the second session 
for the engineering profession. 

Also left over for the second ses- 
sion is the social security expansion 
bill. The profession’s interest in this 
legislation is mainly in the question 
of adding the self-emploved to the 
social security rolls. As reported by 
the House Committee, professional 
groups, including most but not all en- 
gineers, will not be added to those 
covered into the social security law. 


Housing Bill Passed 


One of the major domestic accom- 
plishments of the first session was 
passage of a housing bill. The pri- 
mary interest in this legislation to the 
profession were the provisions on 
housing research. Under this author- 
ity the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration is starting an exten- 
sive research program covering hous- 
ing techniques in materials, construc- 
tion, building codes, design, produc- 
tion, distribution, assembly. testing 
and other technical and economic 
phases of housing research. 

After considerable study Congress 
passed a bill to repeal the Classifica- 
tion Act. which governs the organiza- 
tion and grading of federal positions. 
Federal employees will shortly be 
working under the new basic law. The 
old “professional” grade was abol- 
ished under this action, as were the 
other grades for federal employees. 
Practically all federal employees will 
now be under a “General Schedule.” 
It is contemplated that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission will identify profes- 
sional positions through editorial 
arrangement within the General 
Schedule. 

A major item left also for the sec- 
ond session is final action on the es- 
tablishment of a National Science 
Foundation. The bill to accomplish 
this long desired aim passed the Sen- 
ate and was approved by the House 
Committee. However it did not clear 
the House Rules Committee during the 
first session despite various pressures 
to get it on the floor where it was 
almost certain of approval. 

Of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations upon which action was 
deferred, the most important is the 
proposal to transfer the civil func- 
tions of the Corps of Engineers to the 
Interior Department. This should be 
a major battle if it is brought up in 
the second session but perhaps it will 
be considered “too hot to handle” 
then. as it was so considered in the 
first session. 
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WHAT THEY'RE SAYING 


ENGINEERS AND 
THE UNION 


It is doubtless true that most 
professional engineering employees 
never will have the slightest interest 
in collective bargaining, even under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The young man 
who enters the modest-sized organiza- 
tion of a consulting engineering office 
probably will never give it a thought. 
It is not that sort of man about whom 
we are concerned. He has ready and 
close contact with his employer and 
no doubt would much prefer to de- 
pend solely upon his own abilities and 
initiative than submit to and be de- 
pendent largely upon group action for 
his advancement. 

However, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent in large industrial and manu- 
facturing establishments. It is par- 
ticularly the employees of such or- 
ganizations that the societies had in 
mind when they advocated the profes- 
sional-employee provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The rapid tech- 
nological development of the country 
during the last two or three decades 
has been such that it is common to 
find hundreds of young scientists and 
engineer employees in one company. 
Obviously, there is not much oppor- 
tunity for these men to maintain per- 
sonal relations with their manage- 
ment. Experience has indicated that 
there are manifest advantages to both 
management and employees in a pro- 
gram which provides for full discus- 
sion between management and repre- 
sentatives chosen by the employees 
regarding problems of common con- 
cern. It appears that group action by 
professionals does have its place. 
What we are concerned about is that 
professional employees be permitted 
by statute to decide upon their own 
course without interference from oth- 
ers who have little understanding of 
their aims and standards. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that 
whatever collective bargaining may 
be undertaken by engineer employees 
will be kept on a high plane. For ac- 
tion under the Taft-Hartley Act or any 

other law to be successful, or even 
tolerable, collective bargaining must 
be conducted in straightforward, dig- 
nified fashion, compatible with the 


ideals of professional people. Undue 
stratification of personnel, or regi- 
mentation of performance should be 
avoided. Initiative and ambition of 
individuals should not be stifled. 
Tactics which tend to build antagon- 
isms between employers and em- 
ployees should be deplored. It ap- 
pears to be true that some of the 
engineering groups formed to date 
have conducted themselves appro- 
priately and in a manner beneficial 
to both employers and employees. 
That is as it should be and if future 
activity is kept in the hands of good 
leaders, results can continue to be 
constructive. 

The subject of employer-employee 
relationships in industry is one 
which well might be given increased 
attention in our institutions for engi- 
neering education. Too often, labor 
and management seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that they must have 
a common ultimate goal if their enter- 
prises are to succeed. When either 
fails to realize that the expediency 
of gaining some immediate objective 
falls short of best serving the general 
welfare. both suffer in the tong run. 
Employers and employees alike have 
obligations to themselves. to each 
other. and to the community. 

This is a field which is highly ap- 
propriate for classroom instruction or 
for discussion on the programs of stu- 
dent chapters of the engineering so- 
cieties. Our young engineers should 
not be launched on their careers with- 
out some understanding of the human 
relationships involved. They need to 
give thought to the justifiable aspira- 
tions of laber and to the prerogatives 
of management, and to realize that 
they will find themselves somewhere 
between the two with problems, op- 
portunities, and responsibilities pe- 
culiar to their situation. 

(Mechanical Engineering— 


October, 1949) 


PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


The following is abstracted from 
the President’s Report to the Alumni 
1948-49 (Cornell University). In 
that report, President Day wrote un- 
der the above heading: “Another part 


of the present frontier in higher edu. 
cation relates to the understanding of 
social consequence in the practice of 
the skilied arts by those who ar 
turned out of these institutions. To 
what extent may we assume that the 
doctors and the lawyers and the engi- 
neers know enough about the social 
impact of the practice of their profes. 
sional arts? Every profession, just 
to define its professional status, an. 
nounces its social responsibilities— 
one of the earmarks of the profession, 
But there is tendency on the part of 
specialized practitioners to think of 
social responsibility in terms of the 
protection of the standards of profes. 
sional practice. They do not in gen 

eral exhibit a sufficient understands 
of the articulation of professional 
practice with public interest. I would 
say that engineers ought to know 
about economics; they ought to know 
about industrial and labor relations; 
they ought to know about the funda. 
mental impact of technology on mod- 
ern society. I am sure that doctors 
ought to know much more about the 
economics of public health and of the 
adequate servicing of the medical 


interests of the people than they ordi- 
narily know. Here. then, we have an- 
other present frontier for higher 
education, that of identifying and 
implementing the social responsibil 
ties of our great professions. That’ 
within the purview of a great univer 
sity like Cornell.” 
Newsletter—New York Society 
Professional Engineers 


TWO ITEMS 


WORTH READING 


The Lobby That Can’t Be Licked— 
Robert de Roos & Arthur A. Maass— 
Harper’s for August—Recent investi 
gation by the Hoover Commission 
could find no justification for the et 
pensive activity of the Army Engi 
neers in the field of navigation, power 
generation and flood control, recom 
mended that our water resources 
put in the hands of a single agency. 
Repeatedly the Corps has flouted 
presidential decree and cost the cout 
try billions of dollars. They g@ 
away with it because Congress love 
the Corps, the Corps loves Congres. 


The American Engine 
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® Reason: The old Rivers and Harbor 


bills and the Army Civil Functions 
appropriations bills are the juiciest 

rk available to Congressmen. But 
the authors believe that unless we 
take heed of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations, more billions will 
be wastefully spent, our water re- 
sources dangerously impaired. 

* * 


Missouri Valley—Staff Written— 
Fortune for August—Developing the 
Missouri Valley may cost $14 billion 
and may take thirty years. By har- 
uessing the whole river system with 
dams and dikes, this enterprise aims 
to control floods, store water for irri- 
gation, navigation and municipal use, 
conserve land, increase the local pop- 
ulation and balance the economy. The 
core of the valley development, the 
Pick-Sloan plan, is plugged by For- 
tune which includes beautiful colored 
photos and maps. 


ON ENGINEERING 
CURRICULA 


The familiar discussion of the 
merits and disadvantages of the four 
year as against the five year engineer- 
ing curricula is analyzed by Wilbert 
J. Huff, Chairman, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Maryland. Some of the motivations 
which account for the present small 
number of schools with the five year 
curricula are: 

Social conditions, particularly fam- 
ily relationships — longer curricula 
means longer delay in establishing a 
family, an unhealthy social condition. 

The day of the GI dollar is about 
over and the financial burden will re- 
turn to the parents, hence more pres- 
sure for four years instead of five. 

Industrial executives prefer early 
recruitment of young engineers, to- 
gether with their unwillingness to 
compensate adequately for the invest- 
ment in time and money beyond the 
four years. 

A further restrictive influence is 
“conservatism” or “traditionalism.” 
It was this influence which prevented 
any sizable realization of the Good- 
now plan at Johns Hopkins. The 
Goodnow plan sought to stress the 
importance of creative scholarship 
through graduate study and by elimi- 
nating the undergraduate degree as a 
requirement for admission. By short- 


DATES TO 3 


REMEMBER 


Florida Society — November 11, 
Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
annual meeting. 

Indiana Society—December 3, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, annual meet- 
ing. 

Georgia Society--December 3, Bilt- 
more otel, Atlanta, 1949 annual 
meeting. 

National Society of Professional En- 

ineers — December 8, 9 & 10, Rice 

otel, Houston, Tex., 1949 annual 
meeting. 

Texas Society—December &, 9, & 10, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, annual meetin 
in conjunction with NSPE annu 
meeting. 

Michigan Society—January 21, 1950, 
Michigan State College, Lansing, an- 
nual meeting. 

California Society—January 20 & 21, 

, Sacramento, annual meeting. 

Suciety—January 26 & 27, 

, Orlando otel, Decatur, Il., 
annual meeting. 

New York State Society—January 
27 & 28, 1950, Hotel Rochester, Roch- 
ester, Winter meeting. 

Wisconsin Society—January 27 & 28, 
1950, Milwaukee, annual meeting. 

Idaho Society—January 20 & 21, 1950, 
Boise, annual meeting. 

Oklahoma Society—January 12 & 13, 
1950, Tulsa, annual meeting. 

Ohio Society — March 16, 17 & 18, 
1950, Dayton, Ohio, annual meeting. 

Connecticut Society — March, 1950, 
Bridgeport, Conn., annual meeting. 

New Mexico Society—March 31 & 
April 1, 1950, Albuquerque, annual 
meeting. 

New York State Society—May 4, 5 
& 6, 1950. Statler Hotel, New York 
City, Mid-Century Convention and En- 
gineering Industries Exposition. 


ening the pregraduate preparation 
the competent fourth year student 
could enter the graduate school with- 
out a bachelor’s degree, thus requir- 
ing only 6 instead of 7 years from 
high school graduation to the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. 


Discussing the pres and cons of 
the question, Professor Huff says edu- 
cationally a case appears to be estab- 
lished for the five year curriculum. 
Because of the powerful resistances, 
however, it is very doubtful if there 
will be a widespread acceptance. 
Most schools are using the graduate 
program for the same basic purposes. 
He points out that many successful 
engineers received their formal edu- 
cation in a field other than the one 
in which they occupy their present 


standing. “Somewhere in their formal 
educational or professional experi- 
ence they must have acquired the dis- 
ciplines and perspectives that under- 
lie creative scholarship and the art of 
self education.” 


In summary the author finds the 
advantages in favor of the four year 
program, coupled with graduate 
work, particularly from the social, 
economic, and traditional aspects. He 
suggests the following steps, which if 
accomplished may relieve some of 
the pressure for the expansion of 
engineering curricula from four 
years to five years: 


(1) make pre-engineering instruc- 
tion more effective. 

(2) extra-curricular activities and 
undergraduate life should be 
organized to develop qualities 
essential to social intercourse 
and leadership. 

(3) use the resultant freedom of 
time only for engineering in- 


struction. 
(4) cooperate with philanthropic. 
industrial, commercial. and 


governmental interests in the 
establishment of research 
funds for encouragement of 
graduate study. 


(From June, Journal of Engineering 
Education) 


SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


“Social responsibilities are the ob- 
ligations and duties which are inher- 
ent in our lives as human beings, as 
citizens. They are the duties which 
fall to us because of the mores under 
which we live. They change with the 
age and civilization in which we live. 
It is well that each generation review 
its social responsibilities and see that 
they are modern and up-to-date.” 

Applying this standard to the engi- 
neer, Blake R. Van Leer, President. 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
finds that engineers may apply the 
following eight points in common 
with other citizens: 

(1) Conform to the mores of his 
grouping: (2) maintain his personal 
health: (3) obey the laws of his com- 
munity: (4) fulfill the duties of a 
citizen by voting, serving on the jury, 


(Continued on page 24) 


“The lack of unification has long weakened the engineering profession. What has 
been done to correct this during the past year? What will be done in °50 to strengthen 


at the ANNUAL MEETING’”’ 


us? Discuss it 
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Around The Nation 


With Our Members 


McCreight Leaves ISPE; 
Accepts New York Position 


New York Society please note: Mr. 
L. R. McCreight, junior member of 
the Board of Direction of the I. S. 
P. E. is leaving I}linois to take a posi- 
tion with the Knolls Atomic Research 
Laboratory at Schenectady, New 
York. While in Urbana he was Spe- 
cial Research Associate in Ceramic 
Engineering. The I. S. P. E. has a 
junior member on its board and Mr. 
McCreight has filled this post since 
it was established. Every month he 
wrote a chapter on junior activity for 
the Illinois Engineer, and comments 
to local papers on I. S. P. E. activities. 
He was also very active in the Cham- 


paign Chapter I. S. P. E. 


Olympia, Wash., 
Chapter Is Formed 


The formation of an “Olympia 
Chapter” was announced at a well at- 
tended Dinner Meeting held in Olym- 
pia’s Governor Hotel.on August 23rd. 
For the Chapter’s first meeting, held 
immediately after dinner, attendance 
swelled to the “standing room only” 
level. 

Speakers for the evening were Pro- 
fessor A. L. Miller, nationally known 
engineer, from the University of 
Washington faculty, and Engineer 
Stephen M. Batori, Seattle Consulting 
Engineer and a leader in Seattle 
Chapter affairs. 

Prof. Miller outlined the social re- 

sponsibilities of the professional en- 
gineer. He urged the engineers present 
to contribute of their talents to the 
public welfare wherever need arises, 
and so to build for themselves a recog- 
nition in the eyes of the public. 
_ As is well known, Prof. Miller has 
himself attained national eminence 
from just such practices, and has 
credited the entire engineering pro- 
fession thereby. 

Engineer Batori described the aims, 
position and facilities of the Wash- 
ington Society of Professional Engi- 
neers and the National Society of 
Professional Engineers with respect to 


the new Chapter and prospective mem- 
bers. He pointed out that the W. S. 
P. E. is an organization for central- 
izing efforts in the interests of the 
profession, and for bringing the in- 
fluence of members to bear on legisla- 
tion affecting the financial interest 
and other preferments of the indi- 
vidual engineer. 


LATE NOTES 


The sixteenth annual convention of 
the West Virginia Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers was held in Morgan- 
town, West Virginia, October 14 and 
15. 

* * * 


The St. Louis Chapter of the MSPE 
recently had Mr. Alex Van Praag, Jr.. 
as its speaker. Mr. Van Praag is a 
member of the firm Warren and Van 
Praag, Consulting Engineers, Deca- 
tur, Illinois. He spoke about “Profes- 
sional Engineering On the March.” 

* * * 


The Southwest Chapter, WSPE, be- 
gan its fall program with a meeting 
at the University Club, Madison. Mr. 
W. A. Piper, Secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Registration Board was on hand 
to give a brief account of the workings 
of the law and to answer questions. 

* * * 


The Appalachian Chapter, VSPE. 
is making arrangements for a joint 
meeting with the Charleston and Blue- 
field Chapters. It is expected that an 
inspection trip of the Bluestone Dam 
will be made on the afternoon of the 
day selected, followed by a dinner and 
appropriate program. 

* * * 


Minnesota’s Governor Youngdahl 
has appointed Paul V. Burgett of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., to the additional position 
on the State Board. Mr. Burgett is 
chief mining engineer of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. He was endorsed by 
District 8 of MAPE, as well as the 
Engineers’ Club of Northern Min- 
nesota. 

* * * 

Also in Minnesota, Professor B. J. 
Robertson has been appointed to the 
State Board of Registration as the 
mechanical engineering member. 


Paul Weir, member of the Georgia 
Society of Professional Engineers, has 
been elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Management Division of | the 
American Waterworks Association, 

Mr. Weir, who is General Manager 
of the Atlanta Waterworks, recently 
attended a meeting of the Association 
held in Chicago. 

* * * 

Frank F. Groseclose. Atlanta Chap. 
ter, GSPE, has been appointed Editor 
of the Professional Journal published 
by the American Institute of Indus 
trial Engineers. 


PSPE Chapter Hear 


Texaco Representative 


The October Meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Chapter, PSPE, included a 
speech by well known Captain A. A. 
Nichoson, assistant to the Vice Presi- 
dent, The Texas Co. The captain, 
“Texaco’s Ambassador on Wheels,” 
will number this as his second ap 
pearance before the Lehigh people, 
having talked last year to the group. 

The Chapter is also planning a 
Ladies’ Night. The eminent Doctor 
Lillian Gilbreth has been tentatively 
engaged to be present. Doctor Gil 
breth is not only president of her own 
consulting engineering firm, but the 
mother of 12 children as well. Twoof 
her children wrote the book, “Cheaper 
by the Dozen.” 


Toledo Students Have 
“Get Acquainted” Night 


Toledo Student Chapter of the 
Ohio Society got a head start by 
having a “Get Acquainted” Night in 
October. Speaker was Raymond Peter 
son, president of Peterson Engineer 
ing Co., whose topic was “$10,000 
Year of Training Often Overlooked 
at College.” He cited the need for 
successful selling and speaking ability 
and showed that participation in col 
lege activities helps develop this 
faculty. 

The meeting was an effective tech 
nique in introducing the organization 
to new freshmen and previous students 
who had never attended a meeting. 
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Here are photos of two of the four District Conference meetings recently held by the OSPE. On the left is the meeting at 
Akron, and on the right is shown the Wilmington group. 


OSPE Holds Four 
District Meetings 
Within Month 


To get an active fall and winter 
season off to a good start, the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers re- 
cently held four district conferences. 
one in each corner of the state. The 
one day meetings were at Findlay. 
Akron, Zanesville, and Wilmington. 

With a program that covered sub- 
jects ranging from public relations 
to membership drives, the OSPE has 
proclaimed its district conferences of 
“inestimable value to all concerned.” 
and someting that “will be done again 
next year.” 

The meetings. which were usually 
attended by about 100 engineers. 
opened with talks by H. S. Kline, 
membership chairman, on “Opera- 
tion Success.” This was generally fol- 
lowed with talks by E. L. Luaces, 
grievance and ethics chairman, on 
“Planning Law Enforcement,” and 
John D. Coleman, past president of 
OSPE and a vice president of NSPE. 
speaking about, “From Engineer-in- 
Training to Chapter Leadership.” r 

Other discussions were “Telling the 
Public.” by Earl Sanderson. of the 
Public Relations Committee; “The 
Challenge Certificate Presentation 
Meetings” by T. E. M. Carville, chair- 
man of Chapter Relations Committee: 

“Anniversary Program,” Arthur B. 
Heiberg. anniversary program chair- 
man; and “Functional Groups in Ac- 
tion,” Thomas B. Henry. chairman of 
the functional group committee. “The 
Ohio Engineer.” was discussed by 
Arthur Fryer, publication chairman, 


and Robert E. Allen. president of 
OSPE, talked on “A Winning Team.” 

The mid-day luncheons were fol- 
lowed with a talk by one of the fol- 
lowing NSPE leaders: Paul Robbins. 
Executive Director of NSPE: John 
Coleman, NSPE vice president, or 
Allison C. Neff. Ohio Director for 
NSPE. 


Second Annual Meeting 
of CSPE to Be Held 


The Second Annual Meeting of The 
California’ Society of Professional En- 
gineers will be held in Sacramento, 
California, January 20 and 21, 1950. 
The Sacramento Chapter will sponsor 
the convention and entertainment. 

The convention will open with a 
Board of Directors Meeting on Friday 
afternoon, January 20. Honored 
guests and officials of the Society will 
be entertained on Friday evening at a 
cocktail party, at the home of State 
President Earl N. Holm, 1880 9th 
Avenue, Sacramento, California. 

The Annual Business Meeting of the 
Society will be held from 9:00 A.M. 
to 5:00 P.M. in Wilsons Confectau- 
rant, 908 Kay Street, Sacramento. 
Luncheon will be served at 12:10 
P.M. and will be featured by a speaker 
of state-wide reputation, whose ad- 
dress will deal with Engineering 
Education for Professional and Ad- 
ministrative Careers. Following the 
luncheon, officers for the 1950 term 
will be installed. 

Members, their families and guests 
will assemble in the lounge of the 
Senator Hotel for a cocktail hour com- 
mencing at 7:00 P.M. Dinner will be 
served in the Empire Room of the 


Hotel Senator at 7:30 P.M. 

Governor Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia has been invited to make the 
address of the evening. Entertainment 
will also be provided by the Ensemble 
of the Sacramento Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention Bureau. The bal- 
ance of the evening will be spent in 
dancing with music provided by a ten 
piece orchestra. 

Under the direction of the Program 
Committee. assisted by a Committee 
of wives of Sacramento Chapter Mem- 
bers. a program of entertainment for 
the wives, families and guests of at- 
tending members will be provided 
throughout the duration of the Con- 
vention. 


Engineering Industries 
Exposition Scheduled 


Encouraged by the success of pre- 
war Trade Exhibits and the excep- 
tionally well supported engineering 
show held in April of this year. the 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers is stepping out with 
their “Engineering Industries Exposi- 
tion.” to be held in connection with 
their Mid-Century Convention in May, 
1950. 

This Exposition is broad in scope 
and will feature the display of new 
and worth-while developments within 
the wide scope of engineering indus- 
try. Booth space. occupying all of the 
top floor of the Hotel Statler. has been 
set aside for this feature and. already, 
a large number of important indus- 
trial organizations have signified a 
desire to show their wares in this trade 
symposium which promises to assumé 
national significance. 


“The younger generation—the students of today—will be the engineering leaders 
of tomorrow. Hear a full discussion of the promotion of professional concepts among 
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Fred C. Miller 


Miller of Ohio 


Given Award 


Fred C. Miller of the firm of 
Wernert, Taylor, Sanzenbacher and 
Morris, of Toledo, and a member of 
the Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers, has won third award in the 
competition called “Welded Bridges 
of the Future,” sponsored by the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Miller’s winning exhibit is a 
design for use of a connector, called 
a pipe adapter bar, which facilitates 
the welding of tubular members into 
bridge trusses. 

Competition for the Lincoln Foun- 
dation awards totaling $6,250 was 
keen this year, with entries received 
from 25 states and four foreign coun- 
tries. The objective of the program, 
as stated by the Foundation, is “to en- 
courage designers to explore the fu- 
ture of bridge design unfettered by 
the restrictions of tradition that now 
limit work in their field, and espe- 
cially to offer incentive for the de- 
velopment of new ideas for welded 
bridges.” 

Only designs executed between Jan. 
1, 1949 and June 30, 1949, were 
eligible for submission to the Foun- 
dation’s Jury of Award which was 
headed by Prof. Wilbur M. Wilson, 
research professor of structural engi- 
neering at the University of IIlinois. 


All Monmouth-Ocean 
Engineers Possess Emblems 


The Monmouth-Ocean Professional 
Engineers Society in New Jersey are 
One-hundred Percenters! 

The organization has 112 members 
and thus far 115 professional engi- 
neers’ automobile emblems have been 


~ sold to them. Mr. George C. Jorgen- 


sen, Secretary of the organization, 
points out that a brisk advertising 
campaign was carried on to promote 
the sales. Three leaflets were sent to 
members to describe the emblem, and 
to explain the need for displaying it. 
“We have also presented our mem- 
bers with a framed membership cer- 
tificate complete with a pender and a 
small nail taped to the back to hang it 
on. We supplied everything but the 
hammer,” Mr. Jorgensen explained. 


Marion, 0. Chapter 
Hear Water Expert 


A recent meeting of the Marion 
Chapter of the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers had as its speaker, 
Mr. C. V. Youngquist, Chief Engineer 
of the Ohio Water Resources Board. 

This Board is concerned with the 
determination of the extent and avail- 
ability of the State’s water resources, 
and the development of sane and ade- 
quate conservation measures as pro- 
tection from ruinous exploitation such 
as has been experienced in the past. 

In this connection the board is con- 
stantly making surveys of Ohio’s sub- 
service hydrology as well as stream 
flow studies. 


PE. Examinations Held 
Throughout Illinois 


Refresher courses in anticipation of 
Professional Engineering examina- 
tions are being held in several cities 
with good attendance, reports the IIli- 
nois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. These courses are sponsored 
jointly by the I. S. P. E. and the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of 
Illinois. The total registration is 260, 
which divides for the several cities as 
follows: 

Chicago .... 87 Decatur .... 26 
Granite City 15 Rockford ... 40 
Springfield . 48 Urbana .... 44 


NSPE Member 
Officer of ASME 


Mr. Frank M. Gunby of Boston, 
Mass., has been re-elected regional 
vice president of the American So. 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, it was 
announced recently. Gunby is also an 
active member of NSPE. 

National letter balloting by the 
membership closed in September, 
Nominations were made last June. The 
new officers will assume their duties 
at the end of the 1949 meeting, to be 
held in New York, Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 


New York Chapters 
Inspect Mt. Morris Dam 


Recently, approximately 200 Pro. 
fessional Engineers, their wives and 
families, from the Monroe, Niagara, 
and Erie County Chapters, New York 
Society of Professional Engineers, in. 
spected the progress of the Mt. Morris 
Dam construction, through the cour. 
tesies of Colonel Frank H. Forney, 
District Army Engineer. 

Ralph Gallinger, a member of the 
Niagara Chapter, and associated with 
Colonel Forney’s office on this project, 
gave a graphic description of this un- 
dertaking, together with events lead. 
ing up to its construction and results 
to be accomplished. 

The spacious observation area pro 
vided excellent facilities to see the 
over-all scope. The gravel sorting, 
sand, and cement making plants wer 
inspected, and many of our member 
were taken below to inspect the con- 
struction work on the dam. 

The entire group was most appre: 
ciative of this opportunity of seeing 
the Mt. Morris Dam at this stage of 
progress. It will be of further interes 
to again see the progress of construe 
tion a year hence and a further visite 
tion is projected. 


Shoch and West Speak 
at Philadelphia 


Short talks by State President Clar 
ence E. Shoch and State Secretary 
John T. West, Jr., were features of 4 
recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the PSPE. The men spoke 
on the subject, “Society Affairs at the 
State Level.” 


““What has been done recently in getting the professional engineer and the surveyor 
to work together more effectively? Hear reports by experts on this and scores of other 
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Tau Beta Pi Holds 
44th Convention 


The 44th Convention of Tau Beta 
Pi, national engineering honor so- 
ciety, was held at Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind., on October 13, 
14, and 15, 1949. Undergraduate stu- 
dent delegates from 83 chapters of the 
society attended, along with the na- 
tiona! officers of the Association head- 
ed by President Merton M. Cory, re- 
tired professor of electrical engineer- 
ing at Michigan State College. 

The Indiana Alpha chapter of Tau 
Beta Pi at Purdue University was host 
for the three-day meeting. Arrange- 
ments for all business and social func- 
tions were excellently handled under 
the leadership of chapter President 
Carl E. Rodemann, mechanical engi- 
neering senior at Purdue, and Eldon 
L. Knuth, last year’s chapter head and 
graduate student in aeronautical 
engineering. 

Major speakers at the various Con- 
vention banquets included President 
Frederick L. Hovde of Purdue Uni- 
versity, a member of Tau Beta Pi’s 
University of Minnesota chapter: 
Dean A. A. Potter of Purdue’s engi- 
neering school; Mr. E. J. Tangerman, 
managing editor of The American Ma- 
chinist and a Purdue Tau Bate: and 
Thomas C. Hanson, national council- 
lor of Tau Beta Pi, former commis- 
sioner of public works fo the city of 
Detroit, and presently a partner in 
the Detroit engineering firm of Mason 


L. Brown & Son. 


WIELDERS 


Olympia (Wash.) Chapter—Wal- 
lace W. Bergerson, president; Ed- 
ward F. Eldridge, vice-president; 
Joseph Tompkin, secretary-treasurer ; 
Thomas L. Matney, trustee. 

* * 


Northeast (Ohio) Chapter—Frank 
W. Shelton, Jr., president; Fred A. 
Collings, vice-president; R. M. Plum- 
mer, secretary-treasurer; and E. B. 
Humphrey, F. R. Zethmayr. and C. C. 
Hadden, trustees. 

* * 

Columbus (Georgia) Chapter — 
James C. Prather, president; Joseph 
A. Willman, vice-president. 

* * * 


The next Convention will be held 
in Boston, Mass., October 19, 20, and 
21, 1950. The invitation to Boston was 
extended by the four Massachusetts 
undergraduate chapters acting in con- 
cert through the Massachusetts Coor- 
dinating Council. 

One of the most valuable features 
of Tau Beta Pi national meetings are 
the chapter coordination sessions and 
exhibits at which ideas for chapter 
projects and chapter administration 
are exchanged by the delegates, most 
of whom are presidents of their local 
groups. 


Wisconsin Chapters 4 
Hold Regular Meetings y 


Fox River Valley: held its firs 
meeting recently at “Art’s 15] Club® 
near Manitowoc, where, after supper, 
Mr. George Sievers, chairman of the 
State Committee on Ethics and Prag 
tice, gave a talk on Procedure of the 
Ethics and Practice Committee, and 
Mr. W. A. Piper, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Registration Board of 
Architects and Professional Engg 
neers, explained the workings of the 
Revised Registration Law, after which 
a question and answer forum followed, 
Mr. L. E. Fenner and Mr. J. B. John 
son of Manitowoc made the arrange 
ments. 

The chapter's Board of Directors’ 
meeting was held at Manitowoc and 
the following action taken by vote, 
Mr. Bambery was elected as vice. 
president of the section to fill the un. 
expired term of A. E. May and Mr. 
Poss was elected to serve as a director 
on the Executive Board. 

The president reported that Bob 
Frazier had accepted the appointment 
as Secretary-Treasurer to fill the un- 
expired term of Wayne Bryan. 

Milwuakee Chapter: at its October 
meeting. Mr. Forest Nagler, Chief 
Mechanical Engineer. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg Co., gave a talk on “Why an 
Engineer Should Register.” Mr. W. A 
Piper. secretary of the Wisconsin 
Registration Board, explained, “How 
an Engineer Should Register.” 


Now Available 


Metal P. E. Emblems for Your Automobile License Plate Brackets 


National Society of Professional Engineers 


1121 Fifteenth Street N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 314-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. I 
money order for $2.50 to cover the cost 
of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


enclose .... check .... 


am registered in (name of state)... 
eee amnot...... a member of NSPE. 
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NOW READY! 


AUDELS OIL BURNER 
GUIDE—A new practical, 
concise treatise, 384 pages 
Chapters—321 Diagrams 
and Illustrations—covering Domestic and Indus- 
trial Oil Burners. New from Cover to Cover. 
Gives practical inside working knowledge of 
theory, construction, installation, operation 
testing, servicing and repair of all types of oll 
burners. Includes electrical hook-ups and 
wiring diagrams of automatic control systems. 
Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of 
your trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Prac- 
tical Inside Trade Information in a handy form. 
Fully illustrated and Easy to Understand. Highly 
Endorsed. (heck the book you want for 7 days 
Free Examination. 
Send No Money. Nothing to pay postman 
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MAIL ORDER 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., NEW york 


Piease mail me for 7 days’ FREE EXAMINATION books 
marked (x) below. | agree to mail $1 in 7 days on each 
book or set ordered, to further mail $1 a month on 
each book or set until | have paid the purchase price. 

ii am not satisfied with Guides | will return them. 


OIL BURNER GUIDE, 384 Pages See 
LJ HOUSE HEATING GUIDE. 1000 Pages 
AUTOMOBILE GUIDE,1700 Pages... 
DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL, 400 Pages... . 
CARPENTERS & Builders Guides (4 Book Set) 
PLUMBERS & Steamfitters Guides (4 Book Set). 
MASONS & Builders Guides (4 Book Set) 
BLUE PRINT READING. 416 Pages j 
MASTER PAINTER & DECORATOR, 320 Pgs. 
GARDENERS & GROWERS Guides (4 Book Set) 
REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning, 1280 Pgs. 
SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book, 388 Pgs. 
SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS, 1100 Pgs. 
AIRCRAFT WORKER, 240 Pages... 
MECHANICAL DRAWING GUIDE, 160 Pages. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING & DESIGN, 480 Pgs. 
MATHEMATICS & CALCULATIONS, 700 Pgs.. 
MECHANICAL Dictionary, 968 Pages... 
MACHINISTS & Toolmakers Guide, 1600 Pgs. 
MILLWRIGHTS & Mechanics Guide, 1200 Pgs. 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERS Guide, 1500 Pages. 
ENGINEERS & FIREMANS EXAMS, 528 Pages. 
PUMPS, Hydraulics & Air Compressors, 1658 Pgs. 
MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book, 1280 Pages 
ENGINEERS & Mechanics Guides (8 Book Set). 1 


2 
FLECTRIC LIBRARY, 7000 Pages (12 Book Set). 18 


FSA Creates Division 
of Engineering Resources 


Federal Security Administrator Os- 
car R. Ewing recently announced the 
creation of a new division in the Bu- 
reau of State Services, Public Health 
Service, to be known as the Division 
of Engineering Resources. 

At the same time, Mr. Ewing made 
public the appointment of M. Allen 
Pond, Assistant Chief Sanitary Engi- 
neer of the Public Health Service. as 
chief of the new division. 

Surgeon General Leonard A. 
Scheele said the Division of Engineer- 
ing Resources will centralize planning 
and development of current and pro- 
posed programs of the Public Health 
Service in the expanding field of sani- 
tary engineering and environmental 
health. 

“In the present state of rapid de- 
velopment in the sanitary engineering 
field.” Dr. Scheele said, “it appears 
essential that a division whose major 
activity is planning and development 
should be established.” 

Dr. Scheele described the purpose 
of the new division as being “to 
evaluate activities and more clearly 
delineate needs in environmental 
health.” 

Its creation, he said, is in keeping 
with steps now underway to enlarge 
the scope of environmental health ac- 
tivities in the Public Health Service. 

Dr. Scheele said that the new di- 
vision also will be responsible for the 
development of a program in radio- 
logical health and that it will consult 
with State and local health officials on 
the prevention and contro] of health 
hazards arising out of the use of radia- 
tion-producing equipment and radio- 
active materials. 

The head of the new division has 
been with the Public Health Service 
since 1942. with the exception of an 
interval between 1946 and 1948, when 
he served as Assistant Professor of 
Public Health at Yale University. 

A graduate of Yale, Mr. Pond holds 
Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Public Health degrees from that uni- 
versity. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
(This statement is required by law.) The 
AMERICAN ENGINEER is published by 
the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. Kenneth E. Trombley, editor, and 
Arthur F. Beck, business manager. The 
owner is National Society of Professional 
Engineers. No bondholders, mortgages, or 

other security holders. 
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What They’re Saying 


(Continued from page 17) 


accepting military training, etc.; (5) 
build a home and rear a family; (6) 
establish religious habits and environ- 
ment which give spiritual satisfaction ; 
(7) give the utmost of performance 
and fidelity to his employer or client; 
and (8) fulfill the requirements of his 
profession. 

Dr. Van Leer illustrates each of his 
points and expands on their applica- 
tion to engineers. Applying these 
concepts and teaching them is no sim- 
ple matter of an additional course in 
the engineering school. The youth 
will pay more attention to what the 
elders do than what they say, Dr. Van 
Leer points out. “If we are to be pro- 
fessional engineers, we must not only 
take a pride in our profession but 
also carry out the obligation and re- 
sponsibilities that go along with it.” 


(From Diamond Jubilee Issue, Engineering 
Experiment Station News, June, 1949) 


C.B.C. BROADCAST 


No country stands to gain so much 
from the engineer as does this un- 
locked treasure house of the north. If 
the engineers of Canada decided to 
cease work tomorrow this whole 
country would be paralyzed. The 
great turbines would stop... the 
water of sewer and energy would lack 
the guiding hand. Transportation 
would be reduced to foot lecomotion. 
Just look around your own room in 
your own house. Nearly everything 
you touch had to be designed on a 
draughting board. The plates you use, 
the thread on the top of a bottle, the 
fixtures, gadgets, conveniences all 
come out of the engineering brain. In 
Quebec at the 63rd Annnal General 
Meeting of The Engineering Institute 
of Canada, I was privileged to see a 
cross-section. Here were gathered the 
big names. Here came men from 
companies which are as Canadian as 
the maple leaf. 

Dr. J. N. Finlayson, your retiring 
president, in his annual address rather 
cautiously hinted at the new role of the 
engineer when he said, “I trust that it 
may not be considered irrelevant to 
suggest that the engineer by virtue of 
his training in the fields of production, 
transportation and distribution may 
be able to make a contribution 
towards the solution of economic and 
political problems.” Gentlemen, mas- 
ters of nature’s gaps and inventors of 
industry—there are still the social 
canyons to be bridged. Engineers, why 
not “Share Your Story?” 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Broadcast, by John Fisher 
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KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, Power, 
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MADIGAN-IIYLAND 


Consultiag Engineers 
28-04 41st Aveauve 


Long Isiand City, New York 
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MECHANICAL @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRONIC 


focilities for research ... mode! work ond pilet menutoctunng 


Hitchcock and Estabrook, Inc. 


Lester D. Lee, Associate 
Consulting Engineers and Architectg 


Since 1920 
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POWER PLANTS 
BUILDINGS AND APPRAISALS 
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FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. | 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 
Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES 
Design — Construction — Investigation, 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Servi 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK Cif 


JAMES ALLEN TUCK 
Consulting Engineer 
Mechanical, Civil, Electrical 
41 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATE 


Consulting and Designing 
ngineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway. and 

port Improvements—Power Plants—Water Suppl 

—Sewage and Industrial Waste Disposa 
praisals—Reports. 


Atlanta 


G. LORENZE MILLER 
Registered Patent Attorney and Register 
Professional Engineer 


Patents and Trade-Marks in United S' 
and Foreign Countries 


127 E. Prairie St. Decatur, I 
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For information con- 
cerning advertising in 
the Professional Direc- 
_tory, please write to 
the Business Manager, 
The American  Engi- 
neer, 1121 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, 
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